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"all the princes swore to keep the peace by land and sea," and, wrote Otto
of St Blaise, "the troubled kingdom enjoyed a rest for a little while.'1
. Innocent III regarded the murder of Philip as the judgment of God,
and worked busily for Otto in these months, encouraging his supporters,
exhorting those who hesitated, threatening those who opposed. Otto was
deeply grateful to the Pope and humbly submissive: quad hactenusfidmus,
he wrote to him in July, quod sumus aut erimu$, quantum ad regni pertinet
promotioncm, totum vobis et ecchwe Romane post Deum debentes, quod et
gratantisfime recoffnuscimus1. The Pope could not wish for fuller acknow-
ledgment of his services. But he intended to profit by the favourable
opportunity to increase permanently the influence of the Curia and its
authority over the German Church, and at least on paper he got what he
wanted. On 22 March 1209 from Spires Otto issued a diploma by which he
acknowledged the territorial claims of the Papacy in their widest extent;
further he permitted unrestricted appeals to Home in ecclesiastical causes;
he renounced not only the right of appropriating the moveable property
of a deceased bishop (tipolienrechf) as he had done in 1198 and 1201, but
also the right to the revenues of vacant churches (Regalienrechi). As
regards ecclesiastical elections, he practically surrendered all those rights
which had been preserved for the Emperor by the Concordat of Worms.
Briefly, he resigned that control over the German Church which his
predecessors, and particularly Frederick I and Henry VI, had exercised,
on the whole to the mutual advantage of Church and State alike, since
the clays of Otto the Great,

What is remarkable is that this document made far wider concessions
than that issued at Neuss at the moment of Otto^s deepest abasement,
when the Pope's help alone could save him. He was now king without a
rival, and king not<c by the grace of the Pope" as he used to style himself,
but by the unanimous election of the German princes. There was no need
in 1209 as there had been in 1201 to make an abject submission to the
Pope. Innocent was, however, soon to learn the value of such promises.
It is more than prolmble that Otto never seriously intended to abide by
them. It was easy enough to say, an he did say later, that they were not
binding on the ground that they had not received the sanction of the
princes. There are indications during the months in which he was making
his preparations for the expedition to Home that he was contemplating
the re-establishment of imperial power in Italy, that he, the Welf, was
purposing to adopt the Hohenstaufen policy. In his relations with Italy
he was guided by the Patriarch of Aquileia, whole-heartedly Hohenstaufen
in outlook, whom he made imperial legate with the widest powers2 and
sent across the Alps to prepare the ground for his own coming to Italy.

In August he led the army which had assembled at Augsburg across

1 MGH, Const, n, p. 32.

* See the royal encyclical to the Italians announcing his appointment, MGH, Const.
ii, p. 33.
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